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Ain: April Shower. 
ae 
tt [Tis only an April shower,” she said; 
“It is only an April shower! 
So let us take shelter out of the rain, 
And soon the sun will shine again, 
And glisten on leaf and flower!” , 


“It is only an April’ shower,” she_ said; 
“it is only an April) shower ! 

The clouds of grief may look black to-day, 

But sorrow will very soon pass away, 

And joy will ‘brighten each hour!” 
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ee Other Sunday. 


A GIRLS’ CLUB. 


BY H. G. DURYEE. 


a| LIZABETH began it, — sweet, 
| demure Elizabeth, who would 
have blushed at the idea of be- 
ginning anything. 

“¥ don’t know enough to, girls,” 
she would say when charged 
with originating a kind scheme; 
and she really believed it. But we knew better; 
we harum-scarum classmates whose spirits were 
never in ordér, — we knew that Elizabeth’s influ- 
ence held us back from many a wild scrape of 
which we should have been ashamed afterward. 
We needed this restraint, surely ; for we were at 
bodarding-school, and in each of our five hearts 
there was five times frolic and daring enough for 
one. Some of us rebelled now and then when 
our ‘‘guardian angel”? flashed out at some 
special smallness, but repentance always followed 
promptly and an increased devotion. We could n’t 
get alone without Elizabeth,—it was no use 
trying. Perhaps that was why she ‘could begin 
things without knowing it; or perhaps because 
she could begin things without knowing it, we 
loved her. 

At this particular time we were out under the 
maples, — Jean rumpled and frowsy, as usual ; 
Edith blissfully unaware of a missing cuff; Elaine 
dreamy and fair; myself hot from lawn tennis ; 
Elizabeth cool and still. 

‘Little Elsie Green’s all out of kilter,’? mur- 
mured Jean, looking ruefully at several rents in 
her dress. 

“What’s got to be filtered? ’’ questioned 
Elaine, bringing her eyes back from the distance 
and getting things wrong, as usual. 

“Your attention ought to be, my dear, to exclude 
some of the wandering particles now in it.” 

‘* Well, I’ll borrow your dress for a sieve ;” and 
Elaine leaned back again lazily. 

This ‘‘ artillery practice,’’ as the girls called 
it, was nothing new between Jean the alert, 
and Elaine the absent-minded, and no one was 
disturbed by it. Jean wrinkled her forehead 
with a funny little expression of endurance, and 
made her original statement again, — 

‘‘ Little Elsie Green’s all out of kilter, I say ; 
gone home sick.” 

‘¢ What ’s the trouble with her?” I asked, for 
I had been away for a few days, and this was the 
first I had heard of the matter. 

“T suppose it ’s that affair of her father,” said 
Edith; and then Elizabeth spoke, the soft color 
coming and going in her cheeks, — 

‘Tt is n’t the ‘ affair’ so much as the talk that 
has gone round about it; and it’s a shame, 
girls! Something ought to be done!” 

‘¢ Tell us about it, dear,’? — Elaine’s attention 
was never too far away to hear Elizabeth, — 
“and what ought to be done?” 

‘‘ Why, Elsie Green’s father has got into some 
kind of —of business trouble, and some of the 
girls have talked about it till it’s spread round 
pretty widely and reached Elsie’s ears. The 
poor child has cried herself most sick over it. 
I found her yesterday in the chemistry room 
almost in a fever.’? — 

With her eyes flashing indignantly and her 
slender figure drawn to its full height, Elizabeth 
stood there, a beautiful little protestant against 
wrong. We thrilled through all our girls’ hearts, 
and felt an instant desire to take up cudgels and 
do battle straightway. But things were seldom 
impressive long where Jean.was. 


‘¢ Let’s resolve upon it!’’ she said now, and 
the spell was broken. Elaine took up the con- 
versation, moving nearer Elizabeth, — 

‘¢ This gossip business is wrong, and little Elsie 
Green isn’t the only one who has suffered from 
it; but J don’t see how we can help it.” 

Neither did any of the rest of us, and so we 
sat and looked at the western sky in silence. 

Into the boarding-school of which we formed a 
small part, gossip often found its way. It came 
in that great ‘* without-thinking ’’ fashion, and 
no harm was intended. But harm was done and 
pain inflicted many times. Something had kept 
our own set tolerably free from it. Jean said 
it was laziness, and Hlaine said it was because we 
could n’t remember a thing long enough to pass 
it on. But since I have been far away from those 
merry days I am sure it was something true and 
kind in each heart. 

Among us, however, there now and then 
sparkled a certain day scholar, leader of another 
set, whose narrative ability was really wonderful. 
She had a way of making gossip, or even scandal, 
seem so innocent and amusing that its real flavor 
was not detected till afterward. Her beauty was 
also very great, and her manners, when she chose, 
charming. From the first she had seemed to take 
a great fancy to Elizabeth, and unbent to her in 
a bewildering fashion. She took her to ride, in- 
vited her home to tea, and in innumerable ways 
showed her friendship. Elizabeth responded with 
all her warm little heart, and would have risked 
her life in the service of this friend. So when I 
saw my room-mate standing up against a harm- 
ful practice, I could n’t help thinking of her and 
wondering what she would say upon a matter of 
this kind. An undefined sense of anxiety crept 
into the thrill of admiration. 

‘¢ Well, to come to the point,” reconimenced 
Jean, ‘‘ what’s to be done? ” 

‘¢ Write pamphlets and distribute them. Tack 
up placards with the thrilling inscription, ‘ Don’t 
Gossip.’ ” 

“We might —” It was Elizabeth speaking, and 
there was a touch of uncertainty in her voice, — 
“We might form a sort of society, ask the whole 
school to join, and impose a fine on any one who 
broke the rules.” 

‘¢We’d be in a state of bankruptcy in less 
than a week. It wouldn’t work!” promptly 
announced Jean. 

“Tt might,” amended Elaine. 

“Let ’s see what Miss Cate says;” and Edith’s 
unusual long-headedness wound up the matter. 

Busy Miss Cate, trying to lead sixty individual- 
ities through a three years’ seminary course, smiled 
as we jumbled out our plan before her. “ What a 
drain on pocket-money !” she said, evidently shar- 
ing Jean’s opinion. ‘‘ But. I think — yes, I’m 
sure — it would be a good plan to try. Make out 
your by-laws, and I ’ll lay it before the school.”’ 

“Consider it started, then,” said Jean, solemnly ; 
“and ladies, being a prospective anti-gossipist, I 
must withhold from you a choice bit of our fisher- 
man’s personal history. He stole a spoon, but 
the particulars are forever buried in my own 
breast.’ i 

In the laugh that followed we dispersed, and 
before bedtime had drawn up a set of rules as 
comprehensive as our combined energies could 
devise. Congress would undoubtedly have smiled 
broadly at their “aforesaids” and “thereupons ;” 
but we regarded them as little inferior to the 
Declaration of Independence. No better name 
than Jean’s suggestion of Anti-Gossip Club offer- 
ing itself, we accepted that and headed our care- 
fully copied laws with it; then it was laid on Miss 


Cate’s desk, and the next morning was brought 
before the school with a few words of hearty 
commendation from our Principal. It seemed 
to awaken a ripple of enthusiasm at once, and 
during the first recess a goodly number of girls 
became A.-G.’s, tragically promising loyalty or 
fines. 

But Alison Graves’s name was not among them, 
—vneither hers nor any of her special friends. 
This to Elizabeth was a sore disappointment, and 
to the rest of us was somewhat depressing, 
although not unexpected. I think we had all 
feared opposition from Alison’s set, as their ten- 
dency was to resent anything they had not them- 
selves originated. And Alison was very far from 
being a girl who enjoyed following the ‘lead of 
others. Still, we had hoped that in an effort 
of this kind they would join us. 

It was not to be, however ; and during the after- 
noon recess, as we five girls were standing in a 
clump of animated discussion on the lawn, Jean 
suddenly squared her shoulders. ‘‘ Here comes 
the captain of the opposition,’’ she said grumpily. 
“Clear the way for my lady!” 

Without any preface Alison dashed into her sub- 
ject. ‘‘I don’t know who started this scheme,” 
she said in her clear high voice, —a voice that 
could be wonderfully alluring too when it chose, 
—‘‘but I do know that I consider the plan an 
impertinence. I wish to say for my friends and 
myself that we are quite able to form our own 
characters without the help of absurd societies!” 

Jean’s eyes flashed; I felt my own cheeks 
growing hot, and Elaine flushed all over her fair 
face. I couldn’t bear to look at Elizabeth, but 
I drew nearer her and gave her hand a sustain- 
ing little squeeze as the only thing possible under 
the circumstances. If we felt indignation at the 
insolent tone of Alison Graves, what must Eliza- 
beth feel! This was her friend, whom she loved | 
with all her girlish heart and imagination. 

The attack was so sudden and fierce that none 
of us spoke for a moment; we stood without 
words, in silent wrath. Then Elizabeth herself 
answered. Her voice was very low and trembled : 

‘¢ You don’t mean that, Alison. It isn’t an 
impertinence; it’s just something to make us 
remember other people’s feelings. We want to 
keep from saying things that may hurt them. 
Won’t — you— won’t you help us?” 

She looked so sweet and pleading as she stood 
there, so willing to overlook the sharp words, that 
TI did n’t see how any one could refuse her. Ali- 
son’s face did soften, and she came a little nearer, 
but not to yield. 

‘« You little goose!” she said, “ of course I won’t | 
‘help,’ as you call it. And furthermore, you won’t 
help, either. Seriously, Beth, it amounts to this, 
—you stay in this society and you lose my friend- 
ship. Do you think it ’s worth that, dear ?” 

For an instant she held out her arms, and 
Elizabeth’s face grew very white; her lips 
quivered, and her eyes rested — oh, so longingly ! 
—on this friend. Then a swift change came to 
the delicate features; something strong and sus- 
taining seemed to flood them. 

‘¢ These are my friends too,’’ she said, with 
the tears very near her voice; ‘‘ we are going 
to work together.” And then because she was 
human, and because the sobs would come, she 
turned and ran into the house, — our dear little 
heroine ! 

Alison, without deigning any words to the rest 
of us, turned and walked away. But I caught 
a glimpse of her face as she opened the gate, 
and there was something very much like pain 
upon it. 
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We went back to the house indignantly, and 
for the rest of the afternoon felt as if we should 
like very much to shake somebody or something. 

Elizabeth was not visible at supper, and when 
I went to our room she was apparently asleep; 
but in the morning she showed two woe-begone 
eyes that told plainly of a sleepless night. And 
uncharitable as I knew it to be, ] was glad that 
Alison also looked disturbed. 

As the days went by we paid our fines or 
checked the gossip that found its way to our lips, 
in a manner truly heroic. But Elizabeth drooped 
with a pathetic unhappiness. ach time that 
she took her seat in the schoolroom she would 
turn wistful eyes toward Alison, and each night 
there would be a few quiet tears shed that no one 
but I and the pillow knew anything about. I 
tried once to help her bear her sorrow, for she 
was very dear to me, and it made my heart ache 
to see her so unhappy. But she put my soothing 
hands away gently. 

‘You can’t do it, Nan,” she said, with a de- 
pairing little sob. ‘‘I’ll get over it in time. 
Just don’t seem to notice.” 

So I said no more, not seeming to notice. But 
I lay awake far into the night wondering why 
such a good thing as our society should bring so 
much unhappiness with it. I was almost ready 
to think this remedy for gossip worse than the 
disease. 


As if things were not sufficiently perplexing ° 


and uncomfortable at, this time, our school was 
suddenly afflicted with mumps, — unbeautiful, 
painful, ridiculous mumps. 

“‘Tt’s absurd!” said one after another of the 
victims, as they went from the well to the sick 
side of the house. ‘It’s perfectly absurd! ”’ 
And as they gave themselves up to bandages 
and gruel, this was about all the consolation they 
had. 

Elaine was one of the first to succumb. 

“T’m sure I’ve had mumps on both sides,” she 
said mournfully, surveying herself in the glass ; 
“and I think that’s all that ought to be expected 
of one. However, I'll try them again. Good-by, 
girls, come soon, and bring your mumps with 
you.” J 

Edith went next with pathetic dignity. ‘‘I 
never wanted to kiss you so much, in all my life, 
as I do at this moment,” she said as we escorted 
her to the room whose door-sill we called the 
Rubicon. ‘Go away quick, or I shall!”’ 

So we went back, with a volley of messages to 
Elaine and a confusion of assurances that we 
would ‘‘come soon.”’ 

I was the first to keep my promise, and al- 
though my head ached rather dismally, I was 
glad of the opportunity to get away from the 
deserted schoolrooms. ‘The day scholars were all 
away waiting for the epidemic to pass by, and 
the vacant seats looked forlorn and dreary. My 
only regrets were that I should have to leave Eliz- 
abeth and live on gruel, which I had never tasted, 
but was sure I should hate. 

I was exceedingly glad to see Elaine and 
Edith once more, and the meeting was a merry 
one, in spite of the frequent twinges of pain. 
We were just in the midst of an animated com- 
parison of cheeks, when the door opened and in 
walked Jean, bandaged and swelled to an alarm- 
ing degree. A subdued shout greeted her, but 
she responded only with a feeble smile. Her eyes, 
however, were dancing with mischief, and she 
looked cautiously toward the nurse, who was at 
the other end of the long room. 

“ Whist, me darlin’s,’’ she said, with the funni- 
est imitation of the cook’s brogue, ‘‘ an’ till me 
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the symptims quick! I’m sure it’s mumps I ’ve 
got, but Miss Cate was busy, an’ I didn’t sthop 
to ax her, an’ J want jist the rhoight feelin’s aginst 
the nurse comes back, so till ’em to me quick! ”’ 

With grimaces that would have done credit to a 
contortionist, we laughed at the ridiculous prank. 

‘Jean, Jean,’ said Edith, at last, ‘ you 
should n’t have come in here. You'll have 
mumps now anyway.” 

An’ sure isn’titmumps I want? They ’re the 
object of me life. I’m actually pinin’ for thim, 
but sorra a bit will they come; an’ since they 
won’t come to me, why, I’ve jist come to thim.”’ 

Our laughter this time brought the nurse, and 
we explained the situation to her, much to Jean’s 
disgust. 

“Tt isn’t fair for the rest to have them, and 
me not,’’ she protested. ‘¢I want them, and I’ve 
come to get them.”’ 

With that, before any one could hinder, she 
had kissed us each with startling warmth and 
rapidity. Then she pranced off like a naughty 
child that has had its own way and is satisfied. 

‘¢ Now, if I don’t get them it won’t be my 
fault. Ill come again when I have some aches 
of my own. Ueh! this cotton is hot. If I’d 
kept it on much longer I should have known 
what the symptoms were without asking. But 
good-by, my dears, I’1l come again !”’ 

In a couple of weeks she did come, and had 
rather a dismal time of it; for we were not there 
to welcome her, having been honorably dis- 
charged. We went with her, however, to the 
scene of her captivity, and visited her daily, 
hastening her convalesence as much as the nurse 
would permit. 

Then when the day scholars were beginning 
to come back, and the mumps seemed to have 
run their course, Elizabeth’s poor little face 
puffed up suddenly, and she was declared on the 
sick-list. As the girls all around us had had the 
disease, and our room was in a wing where none 
of the day scholars would be likely to come, she 
was allowed to stay in our own snuggery, and at 
her request I was constituted assistant nurse. 

Owing, I suppose, to her delicate constitution 
and the worry of the Alison Graves affair, she 
was much sicker than any of the rest of us, 
and for a week I had my hands full. I was so 
busy and anxious that the Anti-Gossip Society 
was quite forgotten. The painful episode on 
the lawn entirely slipped my memory, and was 
only recalled one day when I nearly ran into 
Alison Graves as I was hurrying to get hot 
water. It was one of the afternoons when 
Elizabeth’s fever was highest, and so I hurried 
right on, begging pardon as I went. But when 
I came back Alison was still there. 

“Ts Beth — is Beth very sick?’’ she asked, 
the color coming into her cheeks. 

‘¢ Yes,” I said shortly, for 1 was willing to let 
her suffer a little for the pain she had caused my 
room-mate. 

‘¢ There isn’t any danger?” she asked, leaning 
forward impetuously. 

But I was not disposed to reassure her. ‘‘ I 
don’t know. She’s very sick and waiting for 
this water.’’ 

Alison drew back, and I went in wickedly 
gratified that I had left her miserable. 

For the next few days I came across her a 
great many times, and although she tried each 
time to pretend that she wasn’t anxious I saw 
that she was. Once a day she would ask me how 
Elizabeth was, and several mornings I found 
bunches of flowers on the hall window. I always 
took the flowers into the sick-room, but made no 


explanation as to whence they came, and my 
poor little girl asked none, 

I began in the quiet hours of those days to find 
excuses for Alison. She was an only child, I 
reflected, and very beautiful, and had always 
had her own way. Very likely her home influ- 
ences had been poor. At any rate, her anxiety 
about Elizabeth was very strong and was waking 
her very unhappy. So I gave her longer answers, 
and was sincerely glad when I could tell her that 
the nurse had gone and Beth would be déwn- 
stairs in a day or two. 

Much to my surprise and discomfiture, there 
were tears in her eyes that day, and she turned 
away with a husky ‘‘ Thank you.’’ It was very 
different from the old Alison, and I felt a de- 
cided touch of remorse at my earlier thoughts. 

On the following morning she came to me with 
a new humility that was wonderfully attractive. 

*« Do you think — would it — that is, could I 
see Beth? I would be very quiet, — but, oh, I 
want to see her so much!’’ 

I hesitated, and tried to think of things from 
anurse’s standpoint. But all I could really see was 
Beth’s wistful eyes and the pleading face before 
me. Somehow I felt that a few words of recon- 
ciliation would do my patient more good than 
days of prudent nursing, — I would take the risk. 

‘¢ Go in,” I said, with a gasp at my own temer- 
ity, ‘‘but don’t excite her!’? Then I went off 
to the further end of the hall, pretending I had 
an errand. 

What took place in that room for the next ten 
minutes I never knew, — what words said, what 
loving and penitent explanations given, — but 
when I came back, Beth was in Alison’s arms, 
tears and smiles quivering over her happy face. 

‘Jt ’s all right, Nan, dear,” she bubbled out 
in a very damp little voice, “ and blessings on the 
mumps for doing it!”’ 

‘Tt will be right,” said Alison, with a new 
light in her face; and although I didn’t know 
how things had straightened themselves, or 
where the Anti-Gossip Society was coming in, 
I answered heartily, ‘‘ Well, I’m tremendously 
glad!’ But I could n’t help wondering which 
had been sacrificed, Alison’s pride or Elizabeth’s 
principles, and as no explanation was offered, I 
felt puzzled and a trifle hurt. 

“ Just wait, dear,’’? Beth said that night when 
something of my thought must have expressed 
itself in my face. ‘‘ It’s coming right, Nan; it’s 
coming right.’’ 

So I tucked my happy patient in bed and 
watched her after she had fallen asleep, glad 
that at any rate the sweet eyes had lost their 
wistfulness. And the very next day things did 
“come right;” for just after morning prayers 
Alison rose from her seat and said bravely, ‘‘ I 
want to apologize publicly to the girls whom I 
was rude to about the A.-G. Society. I’m 
sorry for what I said, and if they ’ll have me I 
should like to join them.” 

There was a startled silence all over the room; 
and as the hitherto arrogant Alison took her 
seat, for a moment there was a feeling as if the 
air was charged with explosives. 

Then Jean, the irrepressible, was on her feet 
and across the room in a flash. 

‘©T say you’re a trump,”’ she blurted out, with 
rapid huskiness, “and we ’ll have you an A.-G. 
if we have to buy a ream of paper for you to 
sign on. We are n’t boys,” she plunged on to the 
amazed school, regardless of the sniffy tone of 
her voice, ‘‘but let’s shout for the A.-G’s., 
past, present, and to come, — hip, hip, hurrah ! ”’ 

(Continued on page 134.) 
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Our Letter-ox. 


As we gave an entire page in our last number 
to Stories for Youngest Readers, so we devote 
this whole page to the Letter-Box. The words 
that can be made from the King’s Move Puzzle 
number over four hundred and fifty. J. E. K., 
Bridgewater, Mass., sends us eighty-eight; Eliza 


M. Knapp, Deep River, Conn., one hundred and: 


eighty-five; Fernald Hutchins, Dedham, Mass., 
two hundred and fifty-five; James T. Hewes, 
Cambridge, Mass., two hundred and ninety-four ; 
and B. Peirce, Weston, Mass., three hundred and 
eighty-three. The lists sent have been carefully 
looked over, and all repeated, misspelled, and 
foreign words omitted, as well as those in which 
mistakes have been made in the moves of the 
puzzle ; so that the numbers given above are cor- 
rect, though they do not correspond with those 
on the papers received. Answers to other puz- 
zles in our back numbers have also been received 
from M. A. P., Walpole, Mass., and M. A. B., 
Charlestown, Mass. 


Ware, Mass. 
DEAR Eprror, — As I never have seen a letter from 
Ware in the Letter-Box, I will write one. I like to read 
the stories in the Every Orner SunpaAy. I go to 
school now every day. I spend all of my vacations on a 
large farm up to my grandmamma’s. I shall be glad 
when vacation comes. I have no pets of my own. My 
mamma had a little bird, but itis dead. But there is a 
little boy here at my home, and he is just as good as pets 
to play with; and I have a sister and four dolls to play 
with. I belong to the Look-Up Legion. Weare making 
things to send off to the little Crow Indians. I do not 
know any more to write, and as my letter is getting a long 
one [ think I will close. 
From your reader, 
CARRIE Cross. 


Saco, Mr., March 4, 1889. 
Eprror oF Kyvery OTHER SuNDAY : 

Dear S1r,—I saw a short time ago in one of your 
numbers a request for a report of the Lend-a-Hand Clubs, 
and also letter from one of this city. As there are more 
than one here, I will give you a report of ours. a 

We formed our Club May 8, 1888, with thirteen mem- 
bers. We elected officers and formed a Constitution, 
which is printed and enclosed. At our meetings we give 
some account of our work and read. One meeting we 
voted to make a game for a sick member who had the 
scarlet fever, which we did. We have a committee to 
see about forming clubs, and three have started to do 
lend-a-hand work. We elected two honorary members, 
and passed a law against teasing an unfortunate boy of 
our city. At Christmas we made things for some poor 
children, and have since elected a member. We have 
seventeen members now, and we meet day after to- 
morrow. We play games, etc., at our meetings, besides 
hearing reports and reading. We take a paper, ‘Our 
Dumb Animals,” which we pass among our members. 

Yours, 
Rautpn H. BurBank, 
Secretary I, H. N. 


THIS IS THE CONSTITUTION OF OUR CLUB: 


Arr. 1. Name.—This Society shall be called ‘‘ The 
Lend-a-Hand Club.’’ 

Arr. 2. Object. —Its object is for general improve- 
ment and to Jend a helping hand to persons in trouble. 

Art, 3. Officers. —The officers are President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, and Treasurer. 

Art. 4. Membership. — Any boy can be a member 
by paying its annual dues of twenty-five cents. 

Art. 5. Meetings. —Its meetings are held once a 
fortnight, on Tuesday, from September to July. 

Its Annual Meeting-is held in May. 


Every Other Sunday. 


Boston, Mass. 

DEAR Every OTHER SunpDAY, — You do not have 

a great many letters, so perhaps you will print this. I 

belong to a Club called the ‘‘D. M. A.’ It is for chari- 

table objects, and so I wish more of your readers belonged 

to ones like it. I go to the South Congregational Sunday- 

school. If I write much more, my letter will be too long 
to print. 

Your constant reader, 
“A Lirtue Girw.” 


BERNARDSTON, Mass. 

DEAR Epitor, —I wrote a letter for the Letter-Box 

last June, and I thought I would write to you again. I 

wish there were more letters in it, as I like to read them 

very much. I go to a school here called ‘‘ Power's Insti- 

tute.’ I like to go to school ever so much. We are 

having a vacation now of two weeks. I go to the Unita- 
rian Sunday-school here. My teacher is very nice. 

Your sincere reader, 
Ruru R. Cronyn. 


Nortu Wosurn, Mass. 
Epiror oF EVERY OTHER SUNDAY: 

DEAR S1R, -— I noticed in your paper dated February 
17, under ‘‘ Sunday-School Intelligence,” that Mr. H. H. 
Ceiley has been Superintendent of the Arlington Unita- 
rian Sunday-school for twelve years. You speak of this 
as something to be proud of, and it certainly is; but here 
in North Woburn our Superintendent has a better record 
than that. Mr. A. R, Linscott has been Superintendent 
of the North Woburn Unitarian Sunday-school for 
twenty-three years, during which time he has been 
absent but five Sundays, being sick one, and away ona 
vacation for four Sundays. Besides being Superintendent 
of the school, Mr. Linscott has taught a class during the 
twenty-three years. Hoping you will consider this a 


case worthy to be published, I am 
A Pupit, 


ENIGMA XXXVIII. 


I am composed of thirteen letters. 
My 8, 6, 10, is something to wear on the head. 
My 7, 2, 6, 7, 8, is a vehicle. . 
My 1, 2, 3, 4, is what we all should do. 
My 18, 6, 10, is the name of a small and trouble- 
some rodent quadruped. 
My 7, 9, 6, 10, is the name of an outer garment. 
My 11, 12, 5, 1, is a part of the foot 
My whole is what every one should do. 
ETHEL Lou1s—E CHANDLER. 


ENIGMA XXXIX. 


I am composed of seventeen letters. 

My 1, 15, 10, is the number of the Command- 
ments. 

My 6, 16, 12, is an article of dress. 

My 2, 3, 9, is not cold. 

My 18, 7, 4, 8, is the name of the first king of 
Israel. 

My 17, 7, 9, 15, is not early. 

My 14, 11, 15, 5, is what we have ten of. 

My whole is one of the Commandments. 

Ermina C. LEaAcu. 


ENIGMA XL. 


I am composed of eighteen letters. 

My 11, 15, 18, 2, 14, 14, 16, is a very tall animal. 

My 18, 4, 9, 8, is what horses sometimes do. 

My 7, 8, 2; 5, 5, is a metallic substance formed 
from two metals. 

My 14, 15, 8, 4, is one of the elements. 

My 17, 6, 10, 7, is a gentle domestic animal. 

My 1, 12, 3, is a preserve. 

My 18, 12, 17, 16, is a valley. 

My whole is the name of an American who died 
for his country. 

K. F. 


MOVE PUZZLE. 


Alles ae 


[The above square contains the names of a num- 
ber of cities and towns in the United States which 
may be spelled out by the King’s move in chess, 
that is, one square at a time in any direction. The 
same square is not to be used twice in any one word. 
The same name of city or town is not to be used 
more than once, even if it occurs in different States. 
In sending list of names, give the State with each 
place.— W. N. S.] 


ENIGMA XLII. 


I am composed of twenty-seven letters. 

My 1, 25, 27, 9, is a sounding vessel. 

My 28, 20, 3, is a domestic animal. 

My 16, 4, 26, 8, 13, 6, is the name of a tree. 
My 19, 20, 2, is a part of the foot. 

My 24, 10, 5, 23, 20, 24, is a part of a house. 
My 11, 14, 21, 26, is what we burn. 

My 17, 18, 13, 7, is an article of clothing. 
My 1, 16, 22, is a receptacle for fuel. 
My 12, 7, 9, 8, 20, 24, is + color. 

My whole is a motto. ; 
A. C. Fav. 


ENIGMA XLII. 


I am composed of thirty-seven letters. 

My 25, 28, 11, 15, 27, is what we live upon. 

My 22, 28, 21, is a covering for the head. 

My 2, 14, 20, 37, is what parents like to have their 
children do. 

My 9, 4, 12, 18, 10, is what guns are made for. 

My 8, 26, 6, was George Washington’s age when 
his father died. 

My 7, 12, 31, 27, is what is mined in California. 

My 17, 24, 20, 23, 19, is the motive power of most 
machinery. 

My 1, 16, 29, is the opposite of old. 

My 8, 32, 36, means not to feel well. 

My 11, 30, 34, 35, is something round to wear. 

My 5, 82, 36, 18, 19, 26, is to make bright. 

My 33, 10, is a pronoun. 

My whole is one of Jefferson’s “‘Ten Rules.” 

Horr 8. Gaus, 12 years old. 


ENIGMA XLII. 


I am composed of ten letters. 

My 6, 7, 2, is what it is in summer. 

My 5, 9, 2, is an animal, cousin to the tiger. 
My 2, 9, 4, 8, is one end of a dog. 

My 3, 7, is opposite to yes. 

My 1, 4, 10, is a nick-name for sister. 

My whole is a popular magazine. 


Auton, Itz. Harriort, 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN NO. 15. 


Enigma XXXV. Roger Williams. 

Enigma XXXVI. Dreams. 

Enigma XXXVII. 
Mamma.” 


“Let me make you pretty, — 


THE BIRDS, NEST. 


~__ oh 


What house is that by builder made 


Who never went to school 
Whose skill is perfect in his trade 


1 


d 


Without a line or rule 


the little folks 


be quite safe and warm; 


So soft within, 


hi 


(Clone 
So strong, 


although no human strokes 


Were used this house to form? 


an madde it very neat, 


l 


The workm 


but tmy feet 


And beak of sharpest point. 


Without a hinge or joint; 


) 


No tools had he 


No barns supply his daily food; 


s spread 


No finger weaves his coat; 


’ 


) 


his table 


His beauteous feathers wrought. 


By hand unseen 


Then let us trust the gracious Power 


’ 


He counts our wants each passing hour, 


That makes the bird His care; 


And numbers every hair. 
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Open Leaves from Nature’s Book. 


HEN INTELLIGENCE AND CURIOSITY. 
BY ELLA F. STROELIN. 


As I sat by my window in the country last 
summer, a pretty little white hen passed through 
the grass, looking about her, of course, in search 
of anything that might tempt her fancy in, the 
way of food. 

Suddenly she stopped, acted rather surprised, 
stepped a little nearer to investigate the object 
which puzzled her, then hurried off to her rela- 
tions and friends. 

I was much interested, and kept watch both of 
the spot in the grass and the hen a little distance 
off. Miss White-hen called to her friends as 
fast as she could. They seemed to be listening 
attentively, and very likely understood what she 
told them. 

Two of the young and more curious hen-maidens 
volunteered to accompany her back to the mysteri- 
ous spot. They came along quickly, without even 
stopping to pick up one worm or insect. Indeed 
they were in such a hurry that they very likely 
did not spy one on the way. 

When they reached the place in question, they 
seemed as astonished and inquisitive as boys and 
girls would under the same circumstances. 

First one little hen put her head forward, peer- 
ing earnestly among the grass; then she would 
look at her companions, make a funny little noise, 
and give it up. 

The second hen wiped her bill on the clean 
grass, cleared her throat, and took a long look. 
Once she started back suddenly as if alarmed. 

They finally moved away from the place, held 
a hurried consultation, all chattering at the same 
time, as people do who are interested, excited, 
and puzzled. At. last the first little hen left the 
other two and hastened away, probably to get 
more advisers. 

This time a pompous young rooster came with 
Miss White-hen, and walked sarcastically up to 
examine into the affair. 

He looked and stared, made several queer 
noises in his throat, but showed plainly that he 
did not understand the matter at all. 

The three little hens waited patiently and 
modestly in the background for his lordship, the 
rooster, to give his opinion. But when he found 
that the question was beyond his ability to answer, 
instead of acknowledging his ignorance in a gentle- 
manly manner, and thanking his female friends 
for consulting his “ superior wisdom” on so grave 
a subject, the coxcomb walked off in an opposite 
direction, without even excusing himself, as in- 
differently and loftily as though the mystery and 
the hens too were entirely beneath his notice or 
consideration. 

The hens felt snubbed, no doubt, and taking 
the hint, left the premises, walking in another 


direction from that which Mr. Rooster had taken. 


My woman’s curiosity was aroused by this time, 
and I went out to see what had puzzled my little 
hen friends. 

You will laugh when I tell you it was only a 
tiny green snake coiled up in the grass, inno- 
cently taking an afternoon nap, little dreaming 
that he would prove such an enigma to the young 
hen tribe. 


No task is well performed by a reluctant hand. 


Every Other Sunday. 


A GIRLS’ CLUB. 
(Continued from page 181. 


Upon that the schoolroom was a perfect pan- 
demonium. We waved our handkerchiefs and 
hurrahed and stood up in our places, until Pedro, 
the watch-dog, set up a vigorous howl of protest, 
and Miss Cate half rose in indulgent remon- 
strance. But the end was not yet; for when we 
had quieted down a little, lo and behold! there 
stood Beth in the doorway, smiling a happy but 
watery smile. That was too much for our ex- 
cited nerves, and we made a grand rush, re- 
gardless of school or discipline, helter-skelter, 
pell-mell, with a storm of welcomes, all around 
and about her. And this time Miss Cate made 
no effort to check us, but waiting until she could 
make herself heard above the hubbub, announced 
that this half-day would be a holiday. We might 
celebrate as we chose, and the day scholars were 
invited to lunch. 

We made a merry morning of it, to be sure, 
and before lunch was served every name that 
had not been down was added to the line of 
A.-G.’s. In varying degrees of illegibility they 
strung along, as Jean said, ‘‘like the tail to a 
kite.’ Flourished and angular, upright and 
back-handed, on the lines and off, they held their 
places, and the society was a popular fact. 

It proved to be a good thing beyond its original 
purpose, for it drew us all together and did much 
toward breaking up the hurtful fashion of “sets.” 

Alison turned round energetically, as such 
girls do when they turn at all, and was one of 
our best members. Elizabeth went her sweet, 
helpful way quite unconscious of her own work 
in the matter, and when at the breaking up of 
our school life we toasted her, in lemonade whose 
lemons were bought with the fines, as the 
“Grandmother of the Society,’? she blushed 
daintily and was very much confused. 


THE SABOTS OF MARIE ANTOINETTE. 
From the French of Aimé Giron. 


BY MRS. HENRIETTE CUSHING. 


GeneRAL GILBERT Morrier, the Marquis de 
Lafayette, owned an ancestral castle in Auvergne. 
Chavagnac was a gloomy great house with no par- 
ticular character, surrounded by trees and rocky 
slopes, half hidden by the thick foliage of the 
chestnuts. 

Under the deep shade of this forest there lived 
in their cabins and worked side by side charcoal- 
burners, resin-gatherers, makers of barrel-hoops, 
stave-splitters, vine-pole cutters, and makers of 
wooden shoes, gaining thus the entire tribute of 
the woods. 

Together this community ate and drank in the 
open air and amidst the dense shade. Around 
them the deafening strokes of the wood-cutter’s 
axe, the striking of the hammer, the grinding of 
files, and the rasping of the saws filled the air and 
rose heavenward with the curling blue smoke and 
the echoes of the happy songs of the laborers. 

In this forest company was a young sabot- 
maker, an orphan, dreamy and solitary, who spent 
his time in cutting, carving, and polishing his 
sabots. His name in the patois of Auvergne was 
Razon (or Raison). As he chose to live alone, and 
said little, his companions in labor thought him 
wanting, and called him Darazon (Deraison) ; 
and further, because in his hut, under an old mus- 
ket, he had pinned a picture of the Queen, Marie 


Antoinette, there were those who under their 
breath called him the ‘‘ adorer of the Queen.”’ 

One day General de Lafayette arrived from 
Paris at the castle of Chavagnac. This was at 
the time when at Trianon the court of France 
set the fashion of playing at country life. Under 
the inspiration of M. de Florian, great and noble 
gentlemen and beautiful and noble ladies disguised 
themselves as shepherdesses, milkmaids, school 
masters, and millers, all wearing sabots, — small 
and delicately made, it is true, yet veritable 
wooden sabots, — Marie Antoinette foremost of all 
the others. 

The General de Lafayette, always friendly 
and living in good fellowship with his inferiors, 
was one day telling the story to the foresters, 
when Darazon, who listened to him with open- 
eyed wonder, asked, — 

“©The Queen wears wooden shoes, Monsieur 
le Marquis ?”’ 

‘Yes, my good man.”’ 

‘¢ And if I make her a pair, you will promise to 
deliver them to her?” 

‘* Most certainly, provided they are too beauti- 
ful for a sweetheart and just sumptuous enough 
for a queen.” 

Darazon said never a word; but the next day 
and the night as well he exhausted himself trying 
to make a delicate pair of sabots like those which 
the Auvergne lovers made for their jiancées, — the 
labor of love, —such sabots as young brides and 
grandmothers treasured to remember their wed- 
ding-day by. 

Fifteen days passed, and Darazon, with his 
sabots hanging from his fingers carefully, knocked 
loudly at the door of the castle and asked for the 
Marquis. 

‘“<Tt is I,” said he, ‘‘and here are the sabots 
for the Queen.’’ 

‘¢ Truly you have made such a pair as a lover 
would make for his sweetheart, for they are most 
charming! I will deliver them, I assure you,” 
exclaimed the Marquis. 

Truly charming they were, —of fine chestnut 
wood, delicately carved and polished, with the 
pretty device of a heart on the instep, with four 
mystic letters, “T. T. L. V.,” traced on it. 

The Marquis looked at the sabots with admira- 
tion and amusement, for he knew that these letters 
stood for the familiar legend which the peasants 
of Auvergne had graved on the sabots of their 
sweethearts. 

Darazon went home with a light heart and an 
elastic step. Entering his hut he wrote in large 
black letters under the little portrait of Marie 
Antoinette the same letters’ he had carved on the 
sabots. 

The General de Lafayette went back to 
Paris, and, as he promised, he took Darazon’s 
shoes to Trianon, and recounted their history to 
court company. The Queen was enchanted with 
her real peasant’s sabots, made by a real sabot- 
maker of the mountains of Auvergne, and such 
beautiful ones and such jaunty ones, too! 

‘‘This heart surrounded by the aureole, like 
the head of the Virgin, I understand; but these 
letters, —‘ T. T. L. V.,’ —what is the meaning 
of these, Marquis ?” 

“Does her majesty permit me or command me 
to translate ?”’ 

“Translate, Marquis. I permit you.” 

“ T’aimarai touta la vida.” 

“Again,” demanded the Queen, mystified. 

“That was in the Auvergne patois. Trans- 
lated, it means, ‘I will love thee all thy life.’ ”’ 

M. de Lafayette was greeted with a storm of 
applause, but the Queen sat silent and meditative. 
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Whispering to the Princess de Lamballe, she gave 
her the sabots; and the Princess disappeared with 
them for a moment, only to return with both 
shoes running over with gold pieces. 

‘¢ Poor fellow, poor fellow! ‘These sabots are 
a trifle large, perhaps, but all the better for him. 
Marquis, send that gold in a box to the sabot- 
maker, with my best thanks.” 

It was not long before the box of gold was on 
its way to Chavagnac. 


It was that sad time on the eve of the Revolu- 
tion; and the Queen had little time to wear her 
wooden shoes, even had they been a better fit. 
Already there was thunder in the air, which grew 
more and more threatening until it culminated in 
the storm of 1789, 1792, and 1793. 

Already Collot d’Herbois had demanded that 
the Marquis de Lafayette be brought to trial. 
Already the beautiful blond head of the Princess 
de Lamballe had been carried through the streets 
of Paris on the end of a pike. 

Darazon, like the rest of the world, heard these 
terrible tidings. With an agony at his heart and 
a fixed gloom on his face he went about his daily 
tasks, until at last he heard of the imprisonment 
of the royal family in the Temple. 

The foresters one morning found Darazen’s hut 
empty. The old musket and the portrait of the 
Queen had also disappeared. 

The poor fellow had started on foot for Paris, 
with his musket slung on his back, his louis d’or 
in his yest, and the picture of his Queen on his 
breast. In his simplicity and his adoration he 
imagined he could save the Queen, and this 
thought took possession of him. He journeyed 
only at nicht, hiding during the day in the woods. 
Wearied, but burning with excitement, he neared 
his goal, reaching Paris at last on the 17th of 
October, 1793, thin, worn, and sick, mad with 
rage and affection. 

At the Place de la Bastille he accosted a Patriot 
with a Phrygian cap and armed with a cudgel. 
“JT want to go to the Temple,” Darazon de- 
manded. 

“ What wilt thou do at the Temple? Deliver 
the Queen, the Austrian? It was only yesterday 
that she was beheaded,’’ replied the Patriot, with 
a ferocious gesture and a cruel grin. 

In a moment the peasant had his musket off his 
shoulder and in his hand; but as quickly the Pa- 
triot prevented him from firing, and with a blow 
from his cudgel felled Darazon to the ground. 
Tn another instant the rabble had assembled at 
the cry of the Patriot, — 

‘¢ An aristocrat! Down with the aristocrat !” 

The mob fell on the prostrate body, and found 
the picture of the Queen with the suspicious let- 
ters underneath, “T. T. L. V.” Surely these 
were significant. This man is a conspirator of 
Coblentz or a traitor of the nation! Amidst the 
furious cries of the mob, they took the body of 
the poor sabot-maker of Auvergne and threw it 
into the Seine,— Darazon, the adorer of the 
Queen, with his precious louis d’or in his waist- 
coat and the sacred image on his breast. 


You will find it less easy to uproot faults than to 
choke them by gaining virtues. Do not think of 
your faults; still less of others’ faults. In every 
person who comes near you look for what is good 
and strong; honor that; rejoice in it; and, as you 
ean, try to imitate it; and your faults will drop off, 
like dead leaves, when their time comes. — John 
Ruskin. 


-Wuar two flowers should decorate a menagerie ? 


A dandelion and a tiger-lily. 


= 


LETTERS TO THE VIM CLUB. 
ISKOE AV 


AFTER our disturbed night in the office of the 
Commissioner we ate our rolls and coffee in a 
very quiet way, but once out of doors we regained 
our spirits. 

With a former classmate of Mrs. President 
Cleveland’s, I started out to present a letter to 
one of the professors of the university, and to 
secure seats for the procession. As nearly every 
one we met held large pasteboard cards for 
reserved seats, and as we were told that it would 
be difficult to obtain any after a few hours, we 
decided to secure our tickets first. Some of the 
structures were not complete, and the careless 
manner in which they were put up over fences 
and fastened to small shrubs made me determine 
to investigate before purchasing. For one hour 
you might have seen Miss A. and myself creep- 
ing under large rows of seats like those used in a 
circus. We bowed our heads, and bent our backs 
until they ached, and at last selected five excel- 
lent places where the supports were secure and 
the seats desirable, for we could command a 
view of the Grand Duke’s balcony. 

We reported our success, and then started out 
for a tramp to the castle overlooking the river 
Neckar. 

Do you remember reading Mark Twain’s 
description of Heidelberg and the Neckar in his 
‘*Tramp Abroad’’? I read it again on the spot, 
and I want to tell you how true it is, despite all 
his fun. He has told more truths in his nonsen- 
sical descriptions than all the sober writers I can 
now think of. The walk to the castle was beau- 
tiful, and the view of the winding river below like 
a dream one could never forget. After coming 
down we decided to call at the Bureau of Infor- 
mation, which was now open, to learn the where- 
abouts of the Professor. The letter written him 
by an American professor and a former student at 
Heidelberg was unfortunately in English. At the 
Bureau I presented it to one of the many clerks 
or officials in uniform, and created a sensation by 
asking for his address. I also presented a card 
as special editorial correspondent of certain well- 
known American papers, hoping to gain some 
inside items for friends at home. What was my 
astonishment when both card and letter were 
taken from me and passed from one official to 
another, who gazed at me as if I were a strange 
creature instead of a half-frightened, half- 
amused American lady, dressed in deep mourn- 
ing! After some twenty or more had examined 
the outside of the letter and both sides of the 
card, a boy was sent out to search for “ Wilhelm.” 
What Wilhelm had to do with my affairs, I could 
not tell; and when I inquired and held out my hand 
for my property, the German gentleman holding 
the papers said ‘‘ he regretted Madame’s delay, 
but he had but one clerk now in the Bureau who 
could read English, and he had gone out. When 
Wilhelm returned Madame should be served.” 

Imagine my astonishment when Wilhelm came 
in and proved to be a boy of twelve. He at once 
read the card, had a copy of it put down in a 
book, and then, after receiving his directions to 
show me the Professor’s house, raised his hat and 
started to go out with us. He was twice recalled 
to answer some question put by travellers who 
entered to seek for information; travellers who 
could not master the German language any 
better than the officials could the English. At 
last we had our very important little messenger 
to ourselves, and he chattered like a magpie all 
the way to the Professor’s. 


‘© Oh, but you were lucky,” said he, ‘to get so 
fine rooms; the station was full of peoples last 
night, and more come every hour.’’ 

We found the Professor a man of much im- 
portance; on several committees connected with 
the celebration, and much troubled because some 
mistake had occurred about providing for some of 
the royal guests. To our amazement, he could 
read but not speak a word of English: and he in- 
formed us in French and German that he was 
pleased to see us, wished he could get a moment 
to show us the old town, and would do so if we 
would remain after the Festa, which would last a 
week. He was so busy he did not get time to 
eat or sleep. We did not trouble him, you may 
be sure ; for you remember the motto which hangs 
over a certain desk in America : — 


THIS IS MY BUSY DAY. 


That night our landlady told us that we must 
rise at five A. M. and get our seats, as the proces- 
sion would move at six o’clock. 

We were up at 4.40, bathed and dressed, and 
after a hurried cup of chocolate and a roll went 
out into the streets. They were more crowded 
than ever, and we crept under ropes on our way 
to the Tribune. Knowing something of proces- 
sions at home, I took with me a small bag of 
pretzels, and we mounted to our high seats. We 
saw, when at last the procession passed us, a 
strange sight : old Heidelberg warriors of 1495, — 
at least the costumes bore that date; Princess 
Elizabeth; Heinrich the First; students and pro- 
fessors; chariots with royal personages, supposed 
to have been in Germany long years before ; 
monks, nobles, specimens of architecture hundreds 
of years old; hunters on their way to the chase ; 
founders of the University of Heidelberg; old- 
time musical instruments, — drums, horns, and 
queer-looking brass and horn creations which 
gave forth still queerer sounds. Venus and 
Bacchus drove by in their chariots; an old boar 
was brought home from the chase; and beautiful 
young girls representing ladies famous in history 
passed by. The Grand Duke saw all this from 
behind a leafy platform or balcony not far from 
our own; and you can understand how much I 
enjoyed it all, when I tell you that the lady who 
sat next me proved to be a German lady with an 
English husband, and the moment she saw my 
note-book she began to explain matters and tell 
me who some of the famous personages were. 

She told me also many things about the univer- 
sity, especially about the four corps, and some of 
the savage practices of the students. It is said 
that ‘a young German belle will not marry a 
man who has not a scar upon his face or head.’’ 

Many of the students are injured for life, and 
all are disfigured. One young man, a relative of 
hers, had his nose completely cut off. Is it not a 
barbarous custom to think it manly to mutilate 
the bodies God has given us? I had a strange 
adventure the next day, and had reason to be 
very grateful to one of the students wearing a 
blue and gold cap, which is the highest rank in 
the university. Our friend ‘‘ Tom” and his party 
were staying at the Schloss Hotel, not far from the 
castle, and we were invited to visit them. After 
the procession was all over we decided on the fol- 
lowing day to walk up the steep hills and through 
the lovely castle grounds to make our visit. We 
strolled on watching the people in holiday dress, 
looking at the pretty, winding river, and some- 
times pausing for rest, until we were quite near the 
archway to the castle. ‘There we found that a 
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guard was stationed, and no one could pass with- 
out tickets. We asked the cause, as we had 
passed infreely the day before, and we were told 
that the Grand Duke was coming to the castle; 
but as we were Americans, if we would wait, one 
of the officers would try to pass us in. 

We sat down on a crumbling stone wall near 
the archway and waited. Many passed in, while 
others were turned away or remained, like our- 
selves, waiting for a ticket. Some of the students 
were very rude and noisy, while others sent one 
of their number in to push his pass out through a 
small grating behind the officer’s back. This was 
done several times, until some one spoiled the 
sport by calling the attention of the guard to it. 
While this was going on, the crowd became ter- 
rible, and I was obliged to brace my feet against 
the earth with all my strength to avoid being 
thrown over the wall. 

Presently a great trumpet sounded, and horse- 
men came prancing up; the crowd parted as well 
as it could to let them pass, and in a few mo- 
ments the Grand Duke’s carriage followed. 

We were nearly crushed to death; and IT am 
quite sure I must have been pushed over the low 
wall into the ravine below but for the kindness 
and wondertul strength of a student, who fairly 
held the crowd at bay, scolding in German as he 
did so, to “keep back and not kill the American 
ladies.’? When I tried to thank him, he raised 
his blue cap and showed an ugly scar clear across 
his handsome forehead. 

We did not care for the ball after that, and 
decided to go back to town and see the illumina- 
tion of the castle from our rooms; but we found 
the hall door leading to them securely fastened. 
The landlady had gone to the castle, and we 
were locked out. So there was nothing for us 
to do but to sit on the stairs. : 

I have always admired hard-wood stairs, but 
those were the hardest hard-wood I ever saw. At 
last about midnight the father, the mother, and 
baby came in, and we were admitted, and gladly 
crawled into our high cot-beds. 

The next day we left Heidelberg for Baden 
Baden, and all the family, including the maid, 
came out to say good-by. ‘The chubby boy baby 
kissed his fat hand to us, and the landlord wished 
us a safe journey to America, with the hope that 
we might come again soon. 

In my next letter I must tell you how we lived 
at a castle and were locked in at night. 

Beautiful as everything is here, there is no 
place like home, and nowhere in the wide world 
more lovable boys and girls than our Vim Club 
members. 

Kate Tannatt Woops. 


Ceachers’ Department. 


UNITARIAN SUNDAY-SCHOOL UNION. 


THE exercise of the evening at the March meet- 
ing of the Union consisted of a teaching exercise, 
a practical exemplification of method and manner 
in taking up a lesson, given by Mr. E. T. Horne, 
master of the Prescott School, who combines the 
functions and experience of a teacher in both the 
week-day and the Sunday-school. Mr. Horne 
brought with him this evening nine members of 
his class of lads in the Harrison Square Sunday- 
school, and taught a lesson which was riew to them, 
—the story of Elijah the prophet. Mr. Horne ex- 
plained subsequently, in answer to questions, that 
the school followed the graded system, and that his 
class had been studying historical topics from the 


Old Testament, the lives of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, and so on to the time of Elijah, having been 
taken up. ‘The geographical features of the coun- 
try, and all points of interest concerning its govern- 
ment and relation to other nations, had been well 
developed, as had also the normal idea of the won- 
der-fraught tales of strange and unusual events 
which from time to time appeared on the pages 
of these old Hebrew writers; so that the miracles 
in the story of Elijah were passed by with little 
comment from Mr. Horne, as matter well under- 
stood by his pupils. 

The lesson began with the memorizing of a text, 
which was caught with ready facility, and then the 
story of Ahab and Elijah, the poor widow of Sarepta, 
and so on through the encounter with the priests of 
Baal, was developed point by point, till the class was 
made conversant with the story. Then, by means 
of questions, the story was brought out, bit by bit, 
from the boys, when, having satisfied himself they 
were well grounded, the subject was thrown entirely 
into the hands of his class, who were required to 
reproduce it, which they did with great correctness, 
though decidedly colored by their own individual 
conception of the events narrated, so that the recital 
was original rather than imitative. The method of 
teaching is only roughly sketched. To the precision 
of the trained teacher came the aid of the facile ease 
and friendly bearing of one who loves his work and 
his pupils. 

Mr. J. O. Norris, at the close of this exercise, 
offered some practical suggestions on principles of 
teaching. Querying as to whether successful teachers 
are those who have a special gift for teaching or 
else are people who are lucky enough to stumble 
upon the right way, he argued that it was sure to 
result that pupils who enjoy the best methods of 
teaching learn most and best. A full account of Mr. 
Norris’s remarks will be presented in a later number 
of Every Oruer Sunpay. 


“GREAT THOUGHTS FOR LITTLE 
THINKERS.” 


Tuts is the title of a remarkable book, recently 
published by Putnam’s Sons, to which we wish to 
call the special attention of parents and Sunday- 
school teachers. Reserving for our next number 
our comment on the book itself, we give here an 
extract from the author’s Introduction, which we 
commend for its very clear statement of the present 
“problem ”’ of religious education : — 


‘Probably there was never a time when the problem of 
early religious training was so perplexing. The age of 
catechisms «and definite, dogmatic teaching offered few 
dilemmas such as now present themselves to the conscien- 
tious parent or teacher, who, while awakening to the 
results of this age of searching criticism, is at the same 
time imbued with that spirit of reverence which marks 
all deeply spiritual life. Such a one is frequently con- 
fronted in the pert child of the present day with an 
incipient scepticism engendered by indifference to Divine 
and parental authority, which seems to be the inevitable 
outcome of our national vice of self-assertiveness. He 
himself may remember the stern Puritanical teaching of 
his childhood, which, in spite of its narrowness in regard 
to plenary inspiration and the literal interpretation of the 
Bible, did inculcate a spirit of reverence and conscien- 
tiousness, and a profound sense of responsibility too often 
wanting in the modern child. And in what way these 
most priceless results of all teaching shall be impressed 
upon his child, born into a peculiarly pleasure-loving and 
self-indulgent age, becomes to him a question of para- 
mount importance. 

‘Shall he, abandoning the older and sterner phrase- 
ology, yet from some superstitious belief in its moral 
efficacy, allow his child to receive the same crude teach- 
ings that were given to him? Or shall he permit him to 
receive none but home instruction, and keeping him 
carefully ignorant of all doctrinal questions and perplex- 
ing Hebrew history, instruct him in moral truths until 
an age when spiritual truths may be spiritually dis- 
cerned, and early materialistic conceptions thus be 
avoided ? Shall he, on the other hand, courageously 
grapple with the increasingly perplexing problems of 


our day, not daring to withhold any truth from his child 
which he himself believes and which is fitted for the 
child’s comprehension ? If the last be his choice, as we 
trust 1t may be, how shall this home instruction be har- 
monized with such Sunday-school teaching as gives the 
child to understand that Satan created sin, and that there 
was never a rainbow before the flood; or which teaches 
Old Testament and New Testament history in rapid 
alternation, before the first principles of geography or 
general history have been learned, thus giving the child 
fragmentary and confused notions, and so. making it pos- 
sible for a bright little girl of the writer’s acquaintance to 
imagine that Jerusalem is not far from New York, and 
to place Hezekiah after Paul, in poiut of time, because 
the lesson on the king came shortly after that on the 
apostle ? Conversely, how shall the Sunday-school 
teacher instruct when erroneous views are inculcated in 
the home? How shall children be made to feel the pro- 
founduess of spiritual truths independent of their historic 
setting ? How shall the essential be presented apart 
from the non-essential ? These and similar problems, 
peculiar to our time, are confronting an ever-increasing 
number of parents and teachers, too often, alas ! finding 
no solution on account of their timidity, indifference, or 
incompetence. : 

‘‘In many a Christian family the one hour in a week 
of Sunday-school songs and lessons constitutes the only 
definite religious instruction which the children ever 
receive. Memorizing Scripture is unfortunately becom- 
ing obsolete. Blackboard sketches with colored crayons 
and ‘Lesson-helps’ of all sorts are taking the place of 
study, Picnics and Christmas-trees, silk banners, jing- 
ling tunes, and other devices are necessarily resorted to 
in the endeavor to entice the children of the present day 
to give their attention to anything serious, That the 
Sunday-school is a noble institution and is doing a grand 
work, no observant person will deny. But even under 
the best possible system of instruction the Sunday-school 
alone is wholly inadequate for the religious education; 
and small excuse can the Christian parent offer for 
neglecting to inform himself as to the teaching which his 
children receive there and wisely supplementing it. The 
solicitude shown by many parents in the selection of a 
French master competent to impart a correct accent, or 
of a music-teacher who shall have proper ideas of touch, 
is in striking contrast to the indifference with which they 
resign their children to the spiritual teachings of any 
immature girl or half-educated person, whose good inten- 
tions are apparent, but who has little capacity for the 
difficult task. 

“The age furnishes many evidences of the disastrous 
effects on mature minds gradually awakening to the fact 
that many cherished beliefs of childhood, round which 
were linked the most sacred memories, must be relin- 
quished. Sad indeed is the fact that the gold and dross 
of thought, having been once amalgamated, can never be 
disunited but by the furnace fires of doubt and suffering; 
sadder still the knowledge that when man’s tradition has 
been taken for God’s truth, the truth itself has been dis- 
credited when the tradition is found to be but a tradition. 
The present volume has had a natural genesis. It has 
grown out of a desire to help one dear little child, whose 
quaint fancies and crude conceptions had lain all un- 
expressed until elicited by careful questioning, to the 
amazement and frequent amusement of the writer, who 
has become convinced, after a careful search through 
current juvenile literature, that there is a need for some- 
thing which shall supplement the home and school 
instruction for young children.” 
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